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V.— CICERO'S APPRECIATION OF GREEK ART. 

What was the attitude of Cicero toward those material works 
of art which we are wont to consider among the crowning glories 
of ancient Greek civilization ? 

From the time when he first came to Rome the young student 
was constantly in close touch with Greek culture. Among the 
teachers of his early days at the capital were Phaedrus the Epi- 
curean, an Athenian 1 ; Diodotus the Stoic, who even lived in 
Cicero's own house in the greatest intimacy with the young 
orator, and who afterward died there 2 ; Philo, the leader of the 
Academic School, who came to Rome from Athens during the 
Mithridatic war 3 ; Molo of Rhodes, who came to Rome in the 
interest of the Rhodian State during the dictatorship of Sulla 4 . 
He was doctus sermones utriusque linguae, and his training in 
declamation was more often in Greek than in Latin, both because 
of its superior style, and because he could thus better avail himself 
of the correction of his Greek masters 5 . His letters abound in 
Greek quotations and phrases, and the greater number of his 
essays are based upon Greek originals. He was born, too, forty 
years after the sack of Corinth, and when, some ten years after- 
ward, he came to Rome, he must have had daily before his eyes 
many of the famous works of Greek artists. It was a time when 
the artistic possessions of the East were the objects of the passion 
for collection on the part of rich amateurs, and when the palace 
and the villa at Rome, if not indeed the public square, were 
beginning to be filled with costly specimens. Again, at the age 
of twenty-eight, Cicero, for purposes of recreation and study, 
left Rome for a two years' absence in the East. Six months of 
this period was spent at Athens, the most famous center of cul- 
ture of the time, and the remainder at various seats of intellectual 
activity in Asia Minor 6 . Lastly, the term of Cicero's quaestor- 
ship was passed in Sicily, itself filled with monuments of Greek 
art, monuments with whose location and character he had good 
reason, at least later, to become familiar ; for it was three years 

1 Fam. XIII I, 2 ; Att. XVI 7, 4. " Brut. 90, 309. 

8 Brut. 89, 306. 4 90, 312. '90, 310. 6 Brut. 91, 314-316. 
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after the expiration of his term of office that there occurred the 
prosecution of Verres, who had succeeded him in the island, for 
maladministration ; and the fourth book of Cicero's second 
actio against Verres is called De Signis because of the numerous 
examples of theft of statues which are cited in it. 

These facts indicate beyond all question a great predilection on 
the part of Cicero for the Greek language and for Greek intel- 
lectual products as manifested in the art of literature. In regard 
to the other forms of Greek art, with which in this paper we are 
more particularly concerned, they prove nothing, and possess 
significance only in that they create a presumption that he learned 
to understand and enjoy all phases of Greek art. Whether this 
presumption is true or false must be determined by a more 
minute examination of Cicero's works \ This yields the follow- 
ing results. 

If the historian of ancient art were absolutely dependent upon 
Cicero for information, his history of ancient painting would pre- 
sent the following names: Apelles, Aglaophon, Polygnotus, 
Zeuxis, Timanthes, Parrhasius, Nicomachus, Aetion, and Proto- 
genes. From information derived from sources elsewhere than 
in Cicero, we may arrange them chronologically as follows : 
Aglaophon and Polygnotus, of the early fifth century ; Zeuxis, 
Parrhasius, and Timanthes, of the later fifth century ; Nicomachus, 
Aetion, Apelles, and Protogenes, of the fourth century. Such a 
history could tell its readers that Apelles was of Colophonian 
origin 2 , lived in the time of Alexander the Great, and was his 
favorite painter 3 ; that he was of great renown ; that his mdst 

1 The subject of Cicero's attitude toward art has been treated by Koenig, 
Diss. De Cicerone in Verrinis artis operum aestimatore et iudice ; by Stahr, 
in an essay in his Torso II* pp. 209-230, Braunschweig, 1878 ; by Goehling, 
Diss. De Cicerone artis aestimatore, Halle 1877; and by Sandys pp. lxxi- 
lxxiv in the introduction to his Orator, Cambridge, 1885. Both Koenig and 
Stahr credit Cicero with more knowledge and enthusiasm in matters of art 
than he really had. Sandys and Goehling are substantially agreed in deny- 
ing that Cicero possessed more than a superficial knowledge of art. The treat- 
ment of Goehling is the only one of the four which aims to present evidence in 
full from the whole body of Cicero's works, and in it he lays most emphasis 
on Cicero's deficiency in knowledge of art. My own paper was completed 
without reference to any of these works, and before I had access to them. In 
it the emphasis is laid on Cicero's lack of enthusiasm for Greek art rather 
than on his deficiency in knowledge of it. This, of course, is not to say that 
Cicero was not possessed of a fair amount of taste in ordinary matters, as 
for example, in the furnishing of his villas. 

2 Or. Ill 7, 26. »Fam. V 12, 7. 
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famous work was a painting of Venus for the people of Cos, of 
which he finished only the bust, leaving the remaining parts only 
begun, and that such was its excellence that no painter ever dared 
to attempt its completion ' ; that he was classed among those who 
attained absolute perfection 2 ; that a saying of his was "that too 
much was a greater offense than too little, and that those painters 
were culpable who did not recognize the limit " 3 . Of Aglaophon 
such a history could say that he was among those who were per- 
fect in their art ; * of Polygnotus, Zeuxis, and Timanthes, that 
they used no more than four colors, and that their drawing was 
admirable; 5 of Zeuxis alone, that he was of Heraclea, 6 and per- 
fect in his art ; ' of Parrhasius, that he enjoyed great fame; 8 of 
Nicomachos, that with Aetion, Protogenes, and Apelles he was 
classed as perfect ; 9 of Aetion, that his painting had great charm ; 10 
of Protogenes, that he painted an Ialysus, " which Cicero saw at 
Rhodes. 12 It could tell its readers of a painting of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, in which Agamemnon was represented with head 
veiled, 18 of a painting of Paralus at Athens," and of the fact that 
the possession of treasures of painting and sculpture was common 
to all the cities of Greece and Asia. 15 There is only one of these 
names dated, that of Apelles; the dates of the others could not 
even be conjectured without other aid than is afforded by Cicero. 
There is one item of interest on process, that concerning the use 
of not more than four colors by Polygnotus, Zeuxis, and Timan- 
thes. There is one criticism of technique, that concerning the 
excellent drawing of the same masters. On the whole, what 
Cicero has to give us is a number of names of famous painters 
known from other evidence to have lived in the fifth and fourth 
centuries, with very commonplace and superficial comment, and 
with no utterance which has even a tendency to convince us that 
he cared for the art of painting to any degree worthy of the 
name of enthusiastic admiration. 

Let us now examine what our author offers on the subject of 
sculpture. Of sculptors whom we know to have lived in the fifth 
century, there are mentioned, of the early part, Calamis, Cana- 

1 De Off. Ill 2, 10 ; Fam. I 9, 15 ; Verr. IV 60, 135 ; Or. 2, 5. 

8 De Or. Ill 7, 26 ; Brut. 1 8, 70. 3 Or. 22, 73. 4 De Or. Ill 7, 26. 

6 Brut. 18, 70. 6 De Inv. II I, 1. 

7 De Or. Ill 7, 26. Cf. Acad. II 47, 146. 8 Tusc. Disp. I 2, 4. 

9 Brut. 18, 70. 10 Parad. 37. " Alt. II 21, 4. 

"Or. 2,5; Verr. IV 60, 135. "Or. 22,74. "Verr. IV. 60, 135. l5 Ibid. 
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chus, and Myron ; of the last half, Alcamenes, Phidias, and 
Polyclitus. Of fourth century sculptors there are the names 
of Lysippus, Praxiteles, Scopas, and Silanion. The names of 
of Polycles and Myrmecides, the former the author of a Her- 
cules, the latter a tninutorutn opusculorum fabricator, both of 
uncertain date, are also mentioned. 1 The works of Canachus, 
we are told, were too rigid to be considered natural ; 2 those of 
Calamis were rigid, but at the same time less unyielding than 
those of Canachus. 3 Myron excelled in art, together with Poly- 
clitus and Lysippus, but all three were dissimilar in style.* 
While his works were not entirely truthful, no one would hesi- 
tate to call them beautiful ; 6 a work of his gave pleasure 
comparable to that afforded by the Bellum Punicum of 
Naevius. 6 Mention is made of the bronze cow of Myron 
at Athens,' of a bronze Hercules in the possession of Gaius 
Heius, at Messina, said to be Myron's, 8 and of a fine statue 
of Apollo at Agrigentum, with the name of Myron inscribed 
in very small silver letters on its thigh. 9 Of Alcamenes we are 
told that his Hephaestus at Athens, represented standing and 
lightly draped, showed the lameness of the god, but in a way not 
displeasing. 10 Comparatively frequent mention is made of Phidias, 
nearly always as illustrating supreme excellence. 11 Nothing more 
perfect of its kind exists than the works of Phidias ; 12 the statues 
of Zeus and Athena are his highest creations ; 13 a statue of Phidias 
is approved the instant it is seen ; " the artist wrought his own like- 
ness into the shield of the Athena Parthenos ; I5 the great statues 
of Phidias were not likenesses of human beings whom he had con- 
templated, but there was dwelling in the soul of the artist a noble 
ideal of beauty, and it was toward the imitation of this ideal that 
he directed his hand. 16 Polyclitus is mentioned in a group of three, 
of which the other two are Zeuxis and Phidias, all of whom were 
great masters." He is named again in company with Parrhasius. 18 
Certain works of his were bought, or seized, by Verres, and ac- 

1 Att. VI 1, 17 ; Acad. II 38, 120. 2 Brut. 18, 70. 

5 Ibid. 4 De Or. Ill 7,26. 6 Brut. 1. c. 

• Ibid. 19, 75. 7 Verr. IV 60, 135. 8 Verr. IV 3, 5. 

9 43. 95- w De Deor. Nat. I 30, 83. 

11 De Or. 17, 73 ; Or. 2, 5 ; and passim. u Or. 2, 8. 

15 2, 5 and 9. " Brut. 64, 228. 15 Tusc. Disp. lis, 34. 

16 Or. 2, 9. " Acad. II 47, 146 ; De Finn. II 34, 115. 
18 Tusc. Disp. I 2, 4. 
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companying them were also works of Praxiteles and Myron. 1 The 
Doryphorus of Polyclitus is coupled with the Zeus of Phidias as 
an example of the supreme in art ; 2 and the same statue served as 
a model to Lysippus. 3 Certain canephoroe in Messina were 
attributed to him,* and there was also a group by his hand consist- 
ing of Hercules clad in the lionskin, with the Hydra. 5 In the series 
of early sculptors of which three — Canachus, Calamis, and Myron 
— have been named, Polyclitus formed a fourth, seeming to Cicero 
to represent the perfection of the development of his art. 6 His 
statues arouse speechless admiration.' Lysippus himself was 
the favorite sculptor, as Apelles was the favorite painter, 
of Alexander the Great, 8 and executed a bust or statue of the 
famous ruler. 9 Together with Myron and Polyclitus, Lysippus 
was preeminent in his art. 10 Praxiteles receives bare mention, 
complimentary, of course. A marble Cupid of his was in the 
possession of Gaius Heius in Messina, and was perhaps after the 
famous Cupid of the same author at Thespiae." Verres' estimate 
of its value at HS CIDI3C, at which he forced Heius to part with 
it, is ridiculed by Cicero, who exclaims : " Have we not seen a 
statue of bronze of no great size go at auction for HS 40000? " 12 
The Venus of Cnidus is mentioned, without the name of Praxi- 
teles. 13 Scopas is mentioned but once, with the implication that 
he is one of the foremost in his art." There is mention of a Sap- 
pho of Silanion, of great elegance, elaborateness, and perfection, 
which stood in the Prytaneion at Syracuse, and was stolen by 
Verres. 15 

As a result of this examination of Cicero's mention of sculpture 
and sculptors, it may be noted: (1) that the names he employs 
are fairly representative of the history of sculpture during the 
fifth and fourth centuries : if we should add the names of Cresilas 
and Paeonius we should have before us all the very famous names 
employed by the historian of ancient sculpture, and the addition 
of a half dozen less important names would give us a very com- 
plete list of all Greek sculptors who were well known ; (2) that 
Cicero's knowledge of sculpture seems to be called into play 
more often than his knowledge of painting, and that he seems to 

'Verr. IV 6, 12. 2 Or. 2, 5. 'Brut. 86, 296. 4 Verr. IV 3, 5. 

5 DeOr. 16, 70. «Brut. 18, 70. ' Parad. 37. 8 Fam. Vi2,7. 

•Acad. II 26, 85. l0 De Or. Ill 7, 26. n Verr. IV 2, 4 ; 60, 135. 

12 Verr. IV 6, 12; 7, 14. IS 6o, 135. 

"De Div. I 13, 23. l6 Verr. IV 56, 125. 
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have greater familiarity with it — a fact, however, which calls for 
no special comment, since it is entirely natural, considering the 
relative importance of the two arts in antiquity and the relative 
endurance of their monuments ; (3) that there is slightly more 
critical knowledge of sculpture displayed than of painting. The 
comparison of the work of Daedalus with the plays of Livius 
Andronicus, and of early sculpture as represented by Myron 
with early literature as represented by Naevius ; the mention of 
Canachus, Calamis, Myron, and Polyclitus as a series whose 
works represent the course of the development of sculpture (and 
Cicero's criticism of Canachus' work as too rigid to be natural, 
is the only criticism of the style of that sculptor which has come 
down to us) ; the statement that Phidias' model was the ideal 
which was indwelling in his soul — such utterances as these betoken 
some appreciation of the qualities of archaic art, of the history of 
its development, and of the nature of the artist's inspiration. The 
amount of such criticism, however, in comparison with the total 
mention of sculpture and sculptors, is small, and there is little to 
indicate more than a very ordinary familiarity with or love for 
the art of sculpture. 

As to architecture, what our author says about that as an art 
is a negligible quantity ; and as to other fields of art, if we men- 
tion some few references to Corinthian ware, which was very 
highly prized at the time 1 , to Delian ware 2 , one reference to 
Boethus 3 , and one to Mentor', both celebrated toreuticians, we 
shall have completed our list of Cicero's references to Greek art. 
It appears, then, that it is practically only sculpture and painting 
with which we are concerned. 

If we take the number and variety of names and works of 
sculptors and painters mentioned by Cicero as indicating a gen- 
eral knowledge of those arts, we must at the same time keep in 
mind the fact that, with very few exceptions, none of the refer- 
ences betokens anything more than superficial knowledge or 
interest. All of them, with the exception of those in the Verrine 
orations, are introduced for purposes of illustration, as is natural 
enough, for Cicero is not writing primarily for the purpose of 
giving information regarding art. They are part of the writer's 
stock in trade for purposes of illustration. " Nam Q. Hortensii 
admodum adulescentis ingenium.ut Phidiae signurn, simul aspec- 

•Verr. II 34, 83 ; IVi,i; Pro Sex. Rose. 133 ; etc. 'Ibid. 

'Verr. IV. 14, 32. * IV 18,38. 
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turn et probatum est " — such is their manner. They are common- 
places in art. In the Verrine orations alone is the case different, 
for there the orator is enumerating works of art stolen by Verres. 

The use of these names and facts, then, is but one of Cicero's 
many rhetorical devices. In him the orator and writer swallowed 
up everything else ; knowledge was to be acquired, not for its 
own sake, but that it might be available to grace his composition. 
" Legendi etiam poetae, cognoscendae historiae, omnium bonarum 
artium doctores atque scriptores legendi et pervolutandi et exer- 
citationis causa laudandi, interpretandi, corrigendi, vituperandi, 
refellendi ; disputandumque de omni re in contrarias partis, et 
quicquid erit in quaque re quod probabile videri possit, elicien- 
dum [atque dicendum] ; perdiscendum ius civile, cognoscendae 
leges, percipienda omnis antiquitas, senatoria consuetudo, disci- 
plina rei publicae, iura sociorum, foedera, pactiones, causa imperii 
cognoscenda est ; libandus est etiam ex omni genere urbanitatis 
facetiarum quidam lepos, quo tamquam sole perspergatur omnis 
oratio": such is the catalogue of intellectual accomplishments 
demanded of the ideal orator \ Not for their own sake are they 
to be acquired, however ; poetry and art are only stepping-stones 
for the orator, and Cicero's knowledge of them was regarded by 
himself as an instrument, and so used. It is significant that his 
most ornate passages referring to artists and their works are 
found in his essays, especially in those written on rhetorical 
subjects, and that in the orations and letters, where we have a 
right to look for utterances of a more personal nature, there is 
almost a total absence of such reference. 

But it must at the same time further be observed that, even if 
the use of this knowledge is a rhetorical device, it does not pre- 
clude the possibility of Cicero's having had an appreciation of 
the art he mentions. We have already seen, however, that there 
is little in the content of his references to prove any special liking 
for the arts. Let us see what he himself has to say on the sub- 
ject of his own knowledge and taste. Speaking in the fourth 
Verrine oration, at the age of thirty-six, of a statue of Hercules 
at Agrigentum, he says : " Ibi est ex aere simulacrum ipsius 
Herculis, quo non facile dixerim quicquam me vidisse pulchrius, 
tametsi non tarn multum in istis rebus intellego, quam multa 
vidi ". 2 This assertion that his knowledge of works of art was 

1 De Or. I 34, 1 58, 1 59. 2 Verr. IV 43, 94. 
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not in proportion to the number he had seen might be a modest 
disclaimer of what little knowledge he felt he did possess ; or it 
might be a bid for the favor of his art -despising Roman audience ; 
or it might be the truth. The sum of evidence indicates that it is 
the truth, and that Cicero's knowledge of art was slight. 1 Con- 
sidering the opportunities he had enjoyed, we must conclude 
that works of art had exercised little influence upon him. 
We may add to this another utterance which seems to be the ex- 
pression of a personal opinion. In the fifth Paradox, where he 
discusses the thesis that all wise men are free and all fools are 
slaves, Cicero ranks as among vilest slaves those who take too 
much delight in statues, paintings, Corinthian ware, embossed 
silver, and magnificent edifices: "atque in pari stultitia sunt, 
quos signa, quos tabulae, quos caelatum argentum, quos Corinthia 

opera, quos aedificia magna nimio opere delectant Aeti- 

onis tabula te stupidum detinet aut signum aliquod Polycleti ; 
mitto unde sustuleris, quo modo habeas : intuentem te, admiran- 
tem, clamores tollentem cum video, servum esse ineptiarum 
omnium iudico. ' Nonne igitursunt ilia festiva ? ' Sunt ; nam nos 
quoque oculos eruditos habemus. Sed, obsecro te, ita venusta 
habeantur ista, non ut vincla virorum sint, sed ut oblectamenta 
puerorum."" Further evidence of Cicero's taste is found in the 
fact that in the early sixties when Cicero had become a rich man 
and was fitting out his Tusculan villa, the sculptural equipment 
in which he invested consisted in Herms, Hermathenas, and signa 
Megarica, or statues of Megarean marble, which he commissioned 
Atticus, who was in Athens at the time, to get for him. 3 They 
were merely for ornament, accompanied by no artist's name, and 
of no artistic importance. Again, in a letter of uncertain date to 
his friend, M. FadiusGallus, who had purchased certain statues for 
him, but had made a mistake in his selection, Cicerowrote : " pror- 
sus enim ex istis emptionibus nullam desidero : tu autem ignarus 
instituti mei, quanti ego genus omnino signorum omnium non aes- 
timo, tanti ista quattuor aut quinque sumpsisti." 4 Here again 
the context shows that the statues were desired only for purposes 
of ornamentation in connection with the palaestra of Cicero's villa. 
He had as little interest in the acquisition of works of sculpture 

1 This is also the conclusion of Goehling. 

2 Parad. V 2, 36-38. 

3 Att. I 1,5; 3, 2; 4,3; 5. 7; 6, 2; 8, 2; 9, 2; 10,3; 11,3. 

* Fam. VII 23^ 2. 
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for their own sake as he had in the acquisition of knowledge of 
sculpture for its own sake. 

Thus by word and act does Cicero confess his lack of interest 
in and appreciation of Greek art. We may go still further, how- 
ever, and employ the argumentum ex silentio. This is usually 
dangerous, I am aware ; and if Cicero had left nothing but his 
essays and orations, I should not think of concluding, from his 
brief and formal mention in the field of art, that he had no ap- 
preciation of it. But Cicero has left us a thousand pages of letters, 
of which three-fourths are written to intimate friends to whom he 
lays bare all his thoughts ; and in all this correspondence, which 
extends from 68 to 44, there are three references to Greek art of 
the good period, and of these, two are in letters which are not 
addressed to his most intimate friends, and which are as formal and 
rhetorical as any of his essays. 1 The third is in a letter to Atticus 
and is a mere illustration. 2 Such silence concerning the famous 
monuments of art known to the world of his time, monuments 
which he had abundant opportunity to see, and in the very sight 
of which he sometimes wrote to his most intimate friend Atticus, 3 
can only mean that Cirero had no enthusiasm for things of that 
kind. 

To sum up : Cicero was keenly appreciative of Greek thought 
as manifested in Greek literature. As to those products of Greek 
genius which were manifested in the arts, he has nothing to say 
of architecture, refers a few times to Corinthian and Delian bronze 
work and vases, and speaks only of the arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing, as though he were familiar with them. While his equip- 
ment of knowledge regarding these two arts may have been 
greater than is apparent in his pages, it is altogether likely that 
it was very superficial ; and it is certain that his use of it sprang 
rather from the instinct of the stylist than from the enthusiasm of 
the lover of art. 

Th» University of Wisconsin. GRANT SHOWERMAN. 

'Fib. V ia,7; I 9. 15- »Att.IIai,4. » Att. V 10, 5 ; VI 9, 5. 



